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THE MUSICAL TIMES. 



tice of music — every individual can perform upon some 
instrument ; and we really cannot see why music should 
not be as generally studied in England as in any other 
part of the world. That we work harder than foreigners 
is quite true, but we have leisure enough to learn music ; 
and the very severity of our toil makes it the more neces- 
sary for us to us to have some means of recreating our- 
selves in our leisure hours which shall keep us from 
yielding to the temptation held out by the public-house. 
Yorkshire has the reputation of being the most musical 
county in England, and we shall rejoice indeed if our 
temperance friends will only endeavour to make Hull the 
most musical town in Yorkshire. Our advice to the pro- 
moters of this society is, to call a meeting of all the school 
teachers in Hull, and to invite the attendance of ministers 
of religion, and propose their plan for general consideration. 
Temperance advocates would have only one principle to 
inculcate in conjunction with the study of music — namely, 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors, and that every 
teacher and minister of the Gospel in the town would 
highly approve of. A very small public subscription would 
suffice to supply an abundance of books and instruments 
— suitable places for rehearsals would be obtained without 
difficulty — and the expense of teaching would be by no 
means so considerable as to occasion much uneasiness to a 
community so numerous and wealthy as ours. We want 
the thing done upon a scale commensurate with the wants 
of the rising generation, and with a view to the com- 
mencement of an improved system of musical teaching 
among the people. Nothing so elevates and refines the 
tastes of the working classes of any country as music. 
By all means, therefore, let our temperance friends bring 
forward their plan, and so afford the town an opportunity 
of encouraging them in an education undertaking of the 
most meritorious character. — Hull Advertiser. 



©arrespottimtce. 

MUSICAL PICNICS. 
To the Editor of the "Musical Times." 
Dear Sir, — I happened to be at Chatham a few days 
ago, and was induced to join a party of some thirty or forty 
friends in a picnic to the Isle of Sheppy, and was much 
gratified to find that in addition to the usual sources of 
enjoyment on such occasions, we were provided with from 
60 to 100 copies of different numbers of the Musical 
Times, containing Glees, Anthems, <fcc, which the friends 
generally sang off in their several parts with a precision 
and taste which would not have been discreditable to 
some of the harmonic societies of the Metropolis. I after- 
wards learnt that a class had been formed in Chatham for 
the cultivation of vocal music, under the management of 
Mr. Whiffin, and that he with several members of his class 
were present. There were one or two things in reference 
to that class which struck me as being worthy the imita- 
tion of those who wish in their social circles to cultivate a 
taste for vocal music, and the power to sing in harmony, 
music of a superior character. First of all, they had ob- 
tained the services of a proficient musician as their leader, 
whose judgment and skill as a teacher could secure their 
confidence and respect. Secondly, no time is wasted by 
irrelevant discussions between the members of the class, 
during the time of practice ; but each strives to master his 
own part. And thirdly, they are careful to be abundantly 
supplied with printed copies of the pieces to be sung 
From inattention to these points how often do we find 
music classes begun with considerable spirit, prove an utter 
failure. Should you consider the example of the friends 
at Chatham calculated to stimulate any in the formation 
of classes to secure these three points, you are at liberty to 
use this as your discretion may suggest. 

I am, Sir, yours trulv, 

'J. M. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our readers are reminded, that the Musical Times will 
appear only on the 1st of each month, until next 
February. 

We would request those who send us country newspapers, 
wishing us to read particular paragraphs, to mark the 
passage, by cutting a slit in the paper near it. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the 
authors, therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Colored Envelopes are sent to all Subscribers whose pay- 
ment in advance is exhausted. The paper will be 
discontinued where the Subscriber neglects to renew. We 
again remind those who are disappointed in getting back 
numbers, that only the music pages are stereotyped, and 
of the rest of the paper, only sufficient are printed to 
supply the current sale. 

The late hour at which Advertisements reach us interferes 
much with their proper classification. 

G. G. R., Liverpool. — All trade questions should be asked 
of our Publisher ; and if the correspondent's communi- 
cations contained the name and address (as they should do), 
a means of reply would exist, for answering inquiries 
which are merely interesting to the parties concerned. 

Inquirer is referred to the preceding paragraph. We repeat 
our request (fiat correspondents should bear in mind the 
necessity of subjoining their real name and address. This, 
not for publication, but for mutual private satisfaction. 

Musicus. — Services for the Church of England would be too 
long for the space we devote to music. These Services 
are printed in cheap and convenient forms. We prefer, 
therefore, that our Times' music-pages should be useful 
to all our subscribers. 

Y. H. — An Organist engaged by the year, it appears to us, 
is subject to the same legal conditions as a yearly tenant 
of a house : that is, he should give, or receive, six months' 
notice to quit ; which notice should expire at the same 
period of the year as when he entered. 

W. J. B. H., Harleston, should submit his inquiries to his 
Thorough-Bass Master. 



Brief Chronicle of the last Jttonth. 



The Musical Union's Season, 1854. — We have just 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the continued pros- 
perity of the Musical Union, since we are informed, that 
the season has been less favorable to other Institutions. 
The visitors have not been so numerous as in former years, 
but our list of Members shews a slight increase. When 
we reflect upon the sums spent in music lessons, and prices 
paid to hear the most trifling and mediocre musical per- 
formances in a London season, it would indeed be very 
discouraging if such a series of unique entertainments, 
as heard at the Musical Union for a trifling amount of 
subscription, should fail to attract an audience from among 
the highly educated and generous patrons of art, literature, 
and science of the English aristocracy. In parting this 
day from our Members, we beg to thank them for their 
patronage, and to assure them that in whatever way the 
sphere of our musical operations may be increased by the 
accomplishment of a long cherished design for spreading 
a taste in art, we shall not be unmindful of the kindness 
of those zealous friends to whom we are so greatly indebted 
for nominations. As all societies are subject to fluctua- 
tions, we urge all who wish well to this institution to enlist 
the votaries of the classical muse to become Members 
of the Musical Union. Including five Musical Winter 
Evenings, and two private receptions, for the trial of new 
music and dtbuls of artists, this day's performance makes 
altogether a series of fifteen entertainments of chamber 
classical music given by us during five months. — Ella's 
Musical Union, No. 8. 



